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Conceptual Approach 


Process of urbanization is defined as an increase in 
the proportion of city dwellers in a population, which implies 
an absorption of peasant and rural peoples into a modem state; 
a change to an impersonal style in social relationships,- and 
an increase in the range of altematives for individuals in 
most aspect of life? Urbanization has historically occurred 
in relation to population growth. But at the same time in- 
dustrialization has been found to closely accompany the process 
of urbanization. In the contemporary third-world countries 
the simultaneity of the two trends, industrialization and- ur- 
banization, has been in significant evidence during the past 
two decades. In the developed parts of the world the pheno- 
menon has been taking place for the past two centuries though 
at markedly different rates in various segments. 

There are a number of intimate links between indust- 
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rialization and. urbanization. Most apparent is the fact that 
both typically involve the movement of population out of agri- 
cultural occupations. The nature of salaried work in indus- 
trial occupations and life in urban context are also thought 
to have a number of other similar consequences, such as more 
achieved and impersonal systems of stratification, changes 
in social organization, and a decline in extended family li- 
ving, and so on. A basic statement of the expected relation- 
ships is that prior to industrialization/urbanization, rural 
or urban stratification is ascribed, based largely on kinship 
organizations. Cultural values are assumed to re-inforee 
tradition by stressing the desirability of sons’ following 
in their father’s footsteps. Thus there is little mobility. 
With industrialization, however, the tie to traditon is weak- 
ened, inherited kinship locations are less salient, and there 
is a greater probability of mobility occurring. It may also 
be assumbed that changes in degree of urbanization exart con- 
gruent influences. 

we can identify two distinct 

propositions in connection with the mutuality of urbanization 
and industrialization. Pirst, the hypotheses that rates of 
mobility vary directly in relation to degree of urbanization, 
and second, that variations in rates of mobility can be best 
explained by changes in value orientations generated by in- 
dustrialization - urbanization. Ihe second hypotheses rests 
on the first. A consistent relationship between mobility and 
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urbanization can be attributed to changes in industrial values. 
Industrialization leads to a more differentiated occupational 
structure, however, and both industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion lead to the extradition of occupation from the kinship 
system; and its elevation to a salient position in the stra- 
tification system. 

Ihe degree of urbanization of any given society is 
adjudged by three characteristics : the size, density, and 
heterogeneity of its population. The larger, more dense, and 
heterogeneous a population, the more the society could be 
expected to display a distinctly urban character. Each in- 
dicator is seen as capable of exerting independent effect 
on social structure and attitudes. Large size, for example, 
precludes intimate contacts among everyone in a city. Hetero- 
geneity makes people accustomed to seeing others very different 
from themselves, and they become tolerant of differences. 

Part of the basic pattern of urban relations is vividly expre- 
ssed in formal, impersonal, rational, and secular relationships 
through specialization, standardization, and voluntary asso- 
ciations, ^ ^ 

On the other hand, urbanologists have recently recog- 
nized that economic condition, cultural characteristics, life- 
cycle stage, and residential instability explain urban ways 
of life more satisfactorily than number, size and heterogeneity 
Obviously, there are certain major transformations in the 
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course of urbanization, and in these developments, lies the 
network of interconnection where economic, social, and idea- 
tional factors interact on one other. Important among these 
transf orraations are j movement of people out of agricultural 
occupations; clustering of populations into towns that become 
focal point of commerce, government, religion and defence; su 
persession of kinship-based egalitarian groupings by 

emerging classes - new urbanites, as power and wealth is 
concentrated in fewer hands; emergence of centralized 
tical authority; increased specialization in the division of 
labor and the rise of full-time craftsmen . and consequently 
a greater economic interdependence of populations; and emer- 
gence of urban centres that become hubs for radiating systems 
of political and economic integration. 

Probably because of the traditional nature of Indian 
society, India's urbanization has been distinctive from that 
of the western countries for some reasons. First, India has 
been a tradition bound rural/peasant society concentrating 
around fields and villages* Their traditions produce an 
environment which do not allow for the replacement and growth 
of cities as they should. Second, with high rural birth rates., 
modest grqwth in productivity, and a low rate of accumulation 


* Here we should not confuse tradition with history. 

eighty per cent of India's population continues to live 
, in rural areas earning its living by means 9^ ^ 

liifcave no determination, to- become urbanites. 
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of capita!, population has been moving to the cities at the 
rates comparable to those of the Industrial Revolution. Third, 
while people begin to flock to the cities, primarily to gain 
economic well-being and security by exploiting the benefits 
of urban concentration, the new urbanites reject the classical 
urban life-styles. 

The new urban growth with its organization of econo- 
mic and political life, may be temporarily disequilibrating 
in a number of ways. First, for societies in early stages 
of economic development, the rapid transfer of energies and 
migrant workers, from country to city may appear to be 'un- 
planned urbanization' . Second, the shift from rural to urban 
values and styles of life may, in the absence of appropriate 
urban opportunities appear as ’premature' cultural transfor- 
mation, or result in an vuasystematic communication of expec- 
tations. Third, the specialisation of place, occupation, and 
roles required by urban society may lead to wasteful and dys- 
functional competition. Fourth, but not least important, the 
communications technology of urban expansion in newly develop- 
ing societies may not match the demands placed upon it. There 
is little communication between most migrants and the larger 
society - except via agencies specifically designated to deal 
with the migrants as T)roblem3 , A vacuum may be created when 
upward and downward communications are blocked - particularly 
when traditional communication; channels are eliminated. 

found in societies where rapid population growth outstrips 
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economic development in the pire-take-off period, Unplam 
urbanization is a threat to social order because ( 1) the 
demand for the minimum urban capital necessary to accommodate 
the population at tolerable health and efficiency level cannot 
be met by scarce national resources, (2) the growth in economic 
and political expectations of the new urbanites rises more ra- 
pidly than their contribution to economic and political life, 
and (5) in areas having high population growth, the swelling 
city populations are inadequately housed. All these phenomeha 
bring urban institutions under pressure. 

The historical process of urbanization in India can 
be described in a variety of ways - by changes in population 
size or density, in occupational specialisation, or in cultural 
values, for example, and the impact of western ideas 
technology - more recently by a determination of the people to 
take a major role in shaping their own life and thought. Our 
most urgent problems are related to the rapid growth of urban 
environments which . has ^ gone Valways with r ecpnqmiG developa^nt : 
and population growth that force the pace and provide the logic 
for a change of direction. And to understand these problems 
we have to understand how towns become towns; and how people 
meet their daily needs, satisfy their basic wants or values, 
and adapt to urban environment. Excepting only the selected 
few capital, factory, and religious towns rising specifically 
with their programme spec i all station and internal complexities 
to bring together enough population to serve government, 



Urb anizat i on Hyy o the se s 


Methodologically, three aspects seem relevant to the 
study of urbanization in any society. Pirst, cancen'trotion 
on how the urban fabric is built up ~ trend of urbanization 
in terms of broad national ptirameters: population growth and 
industryi second, what are the key processes in the expansion 
of entire urban phenomenon, a system of cities, or, rather 
viewing urbanism in the context of development theory which 
attempts to analyse total system change, i.e. relevance 






industry and pilgrimage, cities in India were not created for 
its ov/n sake or to be internally self-contained, but emerged 
to serve as the centre of a larger area - a hinterland trihu- 
tary to it in some way. From the first, towns and cities in 
India were really part of a larger geographic entity rather 
than a self-centered community even in its economic purposes. 
In India towns have thrived and expanded only by cultivating 
their hinterlands, whether it is administrative towns , lndu.s- 
trial centres, and religious - pilgrimage places. Although 
the political power (power of the votes) rests in the rural 
areas, bureaucratic power is concentrated in the towns, Hot 
only are the towns the seat of national and state governments, 
hut they are headquarters of political parties, trade unions, 
and non- governmental organizations, and all modern moss com- 
munications are concentrated there. 


of scale, organised cotaplexity, and the functions of various 
kinds of settlements; and third, to look at particular places 
and the sources of their growth. 

Although the form and variations of urbanization in 
Uttar Pradesh are germane to an understanding of development 
processes, economic development, and social change, systematic 
studies of them are very few, despite many writings on the 
socio-economic and technological change in the area, little 
is also known about how the organizational complexity of ur- 
banization in U.P. and the apparent differences of general 
nature of its socio-economic roles are inter- related and how 
urbanization is put together into one sensible whole, 

Perphaps some of the central hypotheses growing out of 
urbanization process in Indian and particularly in Uttar Pradesh, 
are needed to be clarified j what are the key process in expan- 
sion? Is it primarily by internal changes such as specializa- 
tion of occupations and the differentiation of the urban commu- 
nity into discrete units (classes), or is it by means of overall 
cumulative change brought about by massive migration in the 
cities?. Is the spread of urbanization brought about by rapid 
bureaucratization, i.e. essentially by political process? Hhat 
are the determinants of this selective process? How and why 
small functional towns show a tendency for decline and stagna- 
tion, in due course of time;: and larger towns exploit the men 
and material resources of smaller ones and accelerate their : 
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growth rate? It is also questioned whether the towns are lo- 
cated effectively so as to best communicate with its hinter- 
land (the country side it serves) by way of redistributing 
services, goods, and know-how. How the towns and cities are 
linked together economically and politically via the increased 
mobility of people from ©ae town to another? 

4 thinking is envisioned that larger cities are becoming 
so big as to absorb the country side (hinterland), leaving 
nucleated (village and hamlets) rural settlements beyond its 
borders. And then these nucleated settlements do not develop 
rapidly. The interesting question for a proper analysis of 
urbanization process in U.P. is whether the growth of urban 
population will produce more homogeneous urban settlements 
as a result of the adaptation on the part of country-bred peo- 
ple to new social norms and values. The point is that how 
urbanization as it has been occurring-in the state is a dif^^^^ P 
ferent phenomena than it is normally known in previous times 
'in other^:: societies. 

While an examination of the issues described above 
would require a compreshensive, and perhaps, continuous study, 
it is considered necessary and desirable in the first instance 
to look at the pace and pattern of urbanization in U.P. in a 
historico- quantitative perspective. The scope of analysis in 
the present paper is therefore confined to measure the pace ■ 

of urbanization in U.P, during 1901-1971, examine the structural^ 
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trends in terms of sizes of towns, and if there is any rela- 
tionship between the size and occupational structure of the 
towns on the one hand, and growth of their population on the 
other. The analysis is based on the data from Census of India 
for the various census year®, 

III 

Trends in Urban Population 

The Census of Indiia provides us the definition of urban 
place as applicable to all cities/towns in the country; but 
criteria relating both to scale and features of new towns 
have been constantly changing. The Census Operations had 
to devise new schemes to reflect the "real urban place" asses- 
sing the"differential in the social, economic, cultural and 
demographic characteristics" of the population. It began re-’ 
porting 'u^b an areas*' in 19 OI and classified the towns accor- 
ding to the criteria laid for determining the urban population. 
In 1961 , the following criteria were used for specifying a 
settlement as an urban area : <1) "a minimum of 5000 popula- 
tion, (2) 75 pfer cent or more of the adult male working popu- 
lation engaged in non- agricultural activities, (3) a density 
of atleast 1000 persons per square mile, and (4) the place 
should possess a few pronounced urban characteristics and ameni- 
ties", Towns were then further classified into 6 categories 
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of population. 

as given below : 

Class 

Population Size 

I 

100,000 and over 

II 

50,000 - 99,999 

III 

20,000 - 49,999 

I¥ 

10,000 - 19,999 

Y 

5,000 - 9,999 

YI 

Below 5,000. 


According to Census figures, the State' s population 
in 1971, stood at 88.3 million persons with approximately 
12.3 million in urban areas. Urban population had increased 
by approximately 7 million persons in 7 decades - from 5.3 
million persons of 1901 Census to the 1971 Census total of 
12.3 million. Ihiring the 70 year period the total popula- 
tion of the State has increased by around 78 per cent, while 
urban population had increased by approximately 130 per cent. 
Thus the growth rate of urban population has far outstripped 
that of the total state population, resulting in an increas- 
ing degree lof urbanization. Urban population constituted 11,, 
per cent of the total in I 9 OI, in 1971 it stood at 14 per cent. 
It may, however, be noted that the percentage of urban popu- 
lation in contrast to percentage of total population in the 
state has been more or less similar till 1931 J 11.09 in I 9 OI 
to 11 . 19 . in 1931 . And since I 94 I, the proportion has been 
tended' to -Increase from 12.41 in' 1941 to 14.02 in 1971. r ' ■ 
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A faster growth of urban population as compared to 
that in the total population has been a feature of each of 
the decades since 19 II, Shis trend is reflected in Table 1. 
i’rom this table it is clear that the urban population has 
continued to grow, at almost double the growth rate in total 
population except during the decade of 1951 - 61 , when popula- 
tion of urban places is recorded to have grown at 10 per cent 
as against 17 per cent of the total population. This can, 
however, be ascribed to the 196 I Census definition of “Urban 
Places" ; the place should have a few pronounced urban cha- 
racteristics and amenities. The characteristics for various 
reasons, were very elusive and left to the discretion of the 
Superintendent of State Census. 

Table 1 


Crowth of Urban Population in U.P. 

(1901-1971) 


Census 

Year 

Total Decadal 

Population Growth $ 

Urban 

Population 

Decadal 

Growth 

Percentage 
to Total 
Population 

1901 

48,627,655 

... 

5 , 390,611 


11.09 

1911 

48,154,908 

- 0.97 

4,906,673 

- 8.98 

10.19 

1921 

46,672,398 

- 3.08 

4 , 936,416 

0.61 

10.58 

1931 

49,779,538 

6.66 

5,568,789 

12.81 

11.19 

1941 

56,535,154 

13.57 

7 , 016,490 

26.00 

12.41 

1951 

63,219,655 

11.82 

8,625,699 

22,93 

13.64 

1961 

73,754,554 

16 . 66 

9,479,895 

9.90 

12.85 

: 1971 

88,341,444 

19.78 

12,388,596 

30.68 

'■ 14,02- 
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;es in Size-Stracture of Towns 


What has the increasing size and proportion of urban 
population entailed, in terms of growth of towns, concentration 
and dispersal of urban population within the urban sector? 
Number of towns reported in the different Census years reveal 
a rather confusing and unexpected trend (Table 2). That is 
on account of the definitional changes introduced in dif- 
ferent Census, and for the same reason, these figures do not 
have significance for comparison. It may, however, be noted 
that the definitional changes have affected the number of towns 
in smaller size classes - class V and VI, particularly in the 
smallest size class. So far as the towns in classes I to IV 
are concerned, they have continuously grown in numbers. 

The figures of number and percentage of towns in differ- 
ent size-classes and j>ercentage of urban population claimed by 
each of them, as given in Table 2, reveal the following inter- 
esting facts, relating to the trends in the structure of towns 
in the State during 1941-1971. 


Although the number of towns in all size classes 
between I and IV have increased, those in class I 
and II have increased at a much faster rate than 
those in class III and class IV. The number in ' ' 
class I has increased by 80 per cent -and in class, II' 
by 81 per; cent. While those in class III and’ ’ 

cl ass. IV have increased their numbers by 67.5 and 
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28 per cent respectively. In terms of growth of 
the size of towns what it implies is that while 
relatively larger sized towns, those in class II I 
and class II have shown a tendency to grow signi- 
ficantly so as to cross the "class" barrier to go 
into the higher size group, those in class IT and 
class T have tended to grow at a slower pace* 

In terms of growth of size within a size-class 
the towns in class I have far outstripped the 
performance of all other towns. Though their 
number has increased by 80 per cent the popula- 
tion of towns within this size group has increased 
by 170 per cent during this period, as against a 
62 per cent growth of total urban population. As 
a result these towns, which constitute 7.51 per 
cent of the total towns in 1971 as against 2,77 
in 1941, absorb 57 per cent of the total urban 
population in 1971 as against 37.36 per cent in 
1941. Average size of class I towns in 1971 was 
around 2.17 lakhs in 1941 which increased to 3.23 
lakhs in 1971. 

On the other hand, the average size of class II 

towns seems to have declined from around 69,000 

in 1941 to 67,000 in 1971. That is why one finds 
that although the number of towns in this group 
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increased significently the size group as a ^ole 
claimed almost the similar proportion of the total 
population in 1971 (10.87 per cent) as in 1941 
(10.61 per cent)* In the class III towns, how- 
ever, the increase in population has been faster 
than increase in the number of towns, thus rais- 
ing the average size of towns from around. 30,000 
to 35,000. These towns claimed 22,87 per cent 
of total urban population in 1971 as against 16.5 
per cent in 1941. Class IV towns experienced a 
a decline in their share in urban population 
from 13.47 to 10.44, despite increase in the 
number of towns due to a relatively slower in- 
crease in the number of towns (28 per cent) in 
this group as well as of population of these 
towns (30 per cent). The average size of towns 
+.hiR srnu-D exc^erienced a slight increase from 


Thus on the whole, the larger sized towns nave 
grown faster. 10 of the 11 class towns of ■; 
1941 moved upto class I during 1941--71, ^ut only 
9 of the 40 such towns which were in class III in. 

1941 could move up to class II. Of the 71 towns ; 

in class IV in 1941, 27 moved up to class IIIj. 

but only 20 of such 156 towns which were in the ^ ' 

. V. could .grow to become class IV during; 



the 30 year period. Average size of class I 
town in 1971 is around one and a half times that 
in 1941, hut the figures for class II, III and lY 
tovais have moved up only marginally. 


In order to effectually demonstrate the trends of growth 
and changes in urban population of Uttar Pradesh, we have chosen 
the towns/cities in the 10,000 and above population range in 
1971. This population range is chosen because it constitutes 
the largest number of towns reported by the Census of India. 
While a comparison among size-classes points to the faster 
growth of the relatively larger sized towns, an analysis of 
variation in the growth rates of individual towns within a 
size group gives somewhat different indioation. Co-efficients 
of correlation between rates of growth of population and ini- 
tial population size (Table 3) suggest ; (i) size and growth 
rate have no consistent relationship with each other in the 
towns which are in class I in 197 1« The absence of relation- 
ship was observed in all the different periods considered : 
•1901-1971, 1901-1951 and 1951“1971l (ii) case of class 

II towns a strong, but negative relationship was observed in 
hH the three cases, implying that smaller towns have grown 
faster than the larger ones within this size— classj (iii) si- 
milarly significant and negative relationship is observed 
between initial size and growth rate in the case ,of class III 
and class. IT towns in the longer periods 1901-1951 and 1901-197' 
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but the relationship is diffused and non-significant in the 
period 1951-1971? (iv) once all tovms irrespective of their 
size classes are taken together, no relationship, positive 
or negative, is found to be significant for any o"f th» 
considered. 

Table 3 

Trends of Urban Gbowth in IF.P. 


Correlation Co-efficient Between 


Size Ho. of 

class Towns as 

of Towns in(1971) 

Population of 1^01 
and 

’ Population' of' 195 1 
and 

Growth rate during 

1901-71 1901-51 

Growth rate during 

1951-71 

I 

22. 

-.2032 

-.1965 

-.0395 

. II 

20 

-.8391 

-.7071 

-.7683 


63* 

^.6763 

-.5508 

■: -.3945' : 

I? 

75 

-.6623 

1 

« 

as 

^3 

-.2848 

Overall 


0.0348 

0.0287 

0.0081 : d 


* Excluding the tovms that do not have complete 
census figures during 1901-71 


Thus while the towns in larger size classes (I, II and 
III) have exp-erienced a .faster rate 'of growth, than' the /.snail 

ones, similar tendency is not observed within a size-class. 

- During 1901-71 towns in class I category have experienced an 
increase in their popid-ation to the tune of 18.96 pen cent 
per decade, and class II and class III towns also had a 
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Viewed in .overall, ocGupational terms, urbanization 


tovms shared an average growth of 11,33 per cent per decade 
(Table 4). But as indicated by the figures of correlation 
co-efficients in Table 3, within a size class it were not 
necessarily the smaller towns which grew faster. Half the 
towns experienced a decennial growth rate of 10 to 25 per cent 
per annum, md 40 per cent (of towns) less than 10 per cent. 

But 23 per cent of class I towns registered a growth rate of 
25“50 per cent per decade; towns experiencing such or higher 
growth rates were 5 per cent among class lij 11 per cent 
among class III an"’ 8 per cent among class lY towns. At least 
half the towns in class I, II and III experienced a growth rate 
of less than 10 per cent. ; 

. : v: Table ; 4 ■ 

Frequency Distribution of Towns by Growth Rates 
(average per decade) 1901-1971 


Size 

Glass 
of Towns 

Nega- 

tive 

growth; 

; tiess 
than 
10 

10- 

:;25 

25- 

50 

. 50 : 

and 

above 

Total 

No. of 
Towns 

:;::Average - 
■ Growth^^: 0 
Hate 

Glass 

:i- 


4 

13 

5 


22;::v;;^^^ 


Class 

Mi:;; 


4 

:;:::i5;:,: 

1 



;;^i;:;:i4v.;75i;;;;tf^^ 

Glass 

;lli 



34 

4 


;;;::\:;;;64;f 

;::::;:d;15>;5|W^ 

CIqss 

IV 

1 

40 

28 

6 




Total 



::'’;;l:71.''v^ 

90 


3;: 








IV 




Occupational Structure vand Its Relation with Growth of Toms . 
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involves iiiovetnent of the labor force out of agricultural emp- 
loyiaent. The occupational transformation is an apparent in- 
dicator of total levels of industrialization. It implies 
transformation of sources of energy from men and animal to 
inanimate sources such as electricity and steam. But it is 
possible to differentiate among three stages of industriali- 
zation, each of which corresponds with varying degrees of ur- 
banization. . 

The first stage entails primary or "extractive" indus- 
tries. Their distingljLt§hih.i;- characteristic is direct involve- 
ment with natural resources. The next stage involves Indus- § 
tries that produce a more refined product from the output of 
the primary industries. Tertiary industries, the last stage, g 
involve specialized services or research and development func- 
tions. : ■ d' : 

It is possible to view these types of industries as 
stages because they differ from each other along an identifiable 
continuum. With respect to relative reliance on labor versus ' d 
technology, for example, the stages can be hierarchically d 

ordered. Stage one industries tend, to be labor intensive. Out- ? 
put is the result of a heavy dose of labor mixed with a small 

dose of technology. This mixture is largely reversed in en- | 

suing stages, and there .is a diminishing direct reliance on 
natural resources between stages. Primary industries are , g, 

largely engaged in their extfaption,, secondary industries tend 

to begin 'with,,- already processed, faw^ materials and tertiary .. . ; v 

industries are ' often completely independent natural resources, , 


It spears that the productive and industrial base 
of urbanization is rather weak: to the extent that the workei^ 
non- worker ratio and percentage of workers engaged in comino- 
dity production is low. Tables 5 and 6 , show the percentage 
distribution of workers and non-workers in different size - 
class of towns and occupational categories. The overall crude 
activity rate of 28 per cent for the urban areas in u.p. is 
line with the general finding that the worker-population 
ratio is lower in tne urban than in the rural areas. 

It IS seen that the worker-population ratio declines with the 
change m size class of the towns, which suggests a continuum 
in the tendency of declining participation rate from rural 
to less urbanised to more urbanised settlements (Table 5 ). 

With urbanization, it is recognised that total employ- 
ment in agriculture and allied activities should show a 
decline. Data in Table 6 reflect a low importance of commo- 
dity producing sector. Manufacturing and other services are 
the single most important activities showing a greater percen-l^ 
tage of employment. Agricultural activities are not really 
important? the increase in their employment force allocation 
is cue primarily to development of dairying and other such 
allied activities. Further, the proportion of workers: boM 
in manufacturing and commerce have remained constant over the 
two decades, 1951-1971, - the former showing 26'.25 per cent 
of the labor force in 1951, 28.57 per cent in I 96 I, and 26.51 

per cent in 1951^.20.05 per cent in I 961 , and 20.15 per ^ 

1971. However, in order to support the jace of urbanization: 
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Table 5 ■ 

Workers and 

Non-Workers by Size Class of Towns 


Size Class of 

Percentage of Workers 

and Non-workers 

Total - 

1961 ' 


Workers 

Non-Workers 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

27.00 

30.22 

29.70 

32.71 

'^"-:::'T3>90';v 

70.50 

Total 

29.91 

70.09 


Table 6 

Working 

loro© in Different Categories 
(1951-1971) 


s‘s;.T Era;*"" , , 'y aa ss 
«;r ssr ar"-4* «"•■ 

ties Commu- 

nicati- 

— — ^ — — -- : : ons-;^^:V"■:;;’^ 


1951 

6.67 

: ;26. 25,V- 

Not repor- 

22.72 

6,88 

37.48 




ted separ- 







ately 




1961 

7.12 

28.57 

3.11 

20.05 

8.35 


i97i::;::|::: 


26.51 


20.15 

eg 

# 

o 

30.42 
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the obse-rved increase in the labor force engaged in transport, 
storge, and communications, one hopes that it would entail the p 
expansion of commodity providing sector. 

That few cities in different categories, and sub- 
periods have shown substantial differences in rapid urbani- 
zation and have emerged as ’’frontier of urban diffusion’’^' 
terms of industrial employment is made clear through Table 7* 

It is indicated that there has been a steady increase with 
size-class of towns in the labor force engaged in transport, 
storage and communications (5.92 per cent in size class IV, 

8.10 per cent in size class III, 10.59 per cent in size class 
II and 11.28 per cent in size class I), and other services 
(25.30 per cent in size- cl ass IV, 27.35 per cent in size-class^^^^^ 
III, 28.06 per cent in size-class II, and 33.50 per cent in 
size-class I). Besides, a greater importance of (i) agricultura 


mable 7 

Percentage pistribution of Total Working 

Pifferent Occupational^Gategori^s by Size- 

Towns (197 h Census ) 


oilsB true- Oommer- por^ 

of Agricatoal Ige and 

Towns Activities Servicing Communi 

-cations 


I 

:ii: 

III 

IV 


4.86 

12.39 

16.87 

24.57 


28.56 

2.02 

19.78 

24.46 

■■:::V;2v95: 

21.75 

^p:3.:5:3:;:;'; 

3.16 

21.19 



19. 16 


11.28 

10.39 

8. 10 
5.92 


other 

Ser- 

vices 


33.50 

28.06 

27.35 

25.30 


" ■f A^r.trn+'inns'* . PaP . ' ^ * . ■; 
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and allied activities is reflected in snail size-class towns, 
and (ii) manufacturing within larger size classes. Construc- 
tion and trade and coniine rce have similar importance in all 
size-classes of towns. 


We have made an effort to examine the relationship, 
if any, he tween the occupational structure of towns, in terms 
of their major activities and their rates of growth during 
195 1- 1971 . A "town which has over 40 per cent of its workers 
in one activity, has been designated by that activity alone 
and towns which have no ouch predominant activity, but each 


fcage 


Table 8 

Growth Rate of Towns (Size Class I-IV) in Dif- 
ferent Categories'^ 


SI. Category 
Ho. activity 


than 

10 


1. Industrial - 

2. Commercial -- 

5. Service 1 

4. Industrial 1 

and Commerical 

5. Industrial 

6. Commercial ^ 

and Service 

7. Industrial, 
Commenoi^ 
and Service 

Total 


Le.3 , 0.25 25_5o 50^^d 


Towns 


Total Average 
Jo . of Growth 

Downs Rate 

16 32.51 

5 23.68 

84 27,50 

: 4 - ; 21.33 ; 

30 : 24,89;: 

31 26.59 

10 27.38 

"^30**^ ¥7."io"~’ 


* ' 95 I 71 

:l^aase: requliga :d#fi 
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of the two of three activities claims between 25 per cent to 
59 per cent has been classified under appropriate head combi- , 

ning the respective activities. Thus we have seven categories 
of towns : industrial, commercial, service, industrial and 
commercial, industrial and service, commercial and service, cp 

and industrial, commercial and service. 180 towns in classes 
I and IV for which requisite information was available are 
then distributed by these categories and ranges of growth 
rates (fable 8). 

Industrial towns, nunbering 16, have shown the hipest 
average rate of growth (32.51 per cent) during the two decades, 
followed hy service towns (27.50) and towns ooQbinlng all 

three oajor activities (27.38). Towns in other categories 

have, however, not shown significantly lower growth rates. 

It appears that the activity structure has not significantly 
influenced the growth of towns, and growth of urban areas 
has primarily been a demographlo rather than economic process. 

■ . V 


Oonclusion 



zation in Uttar Pradesh, seems a predominently 
enomenon to the extent the growth In urban 
not necessarily acocmpanied by a structural 
j of the economy “'a 

with ,.. 
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the strength of their economic hase. Obviously the growth 
of urban population has taken place more as a result of mig" 
ration of rural population into cities and towns than of na- 
tural increase of the urban population. But it appears 
that most of the time it is not necessarily the strength of 
the urban economies to provide progressively larger income 
and employment oppca^tmlt-ies to the in-migrants; that migra- 
tion has taken place. It is more often the hardships and 
problems at the native place in the rural areas that seem 
to have pushed people to the cities. 

The pace of in-migration also seems to have differed 
signlfioantly among the toms of different classes, so that 
the larger tovms as a group have a faster growth of their 
population than the small and medium tovms. Although migra- 
nts are not always induced hy clearly perceptible opportuni- 
ties in urban areas, yet they seem to feel that larger towns 
provide better prospects. We find that over a period of time 
the number of smaller towns in the size-olass y and VI have 
declined, and the towns in class I to IV have grown continu- 
ously. Besides, this is true more for the towns in class I 
and II than those in class III end IV. flrowth of cities 
in class I has been <iulte exceptional - the number of towns 
grew by 80 per cent and the population of these towns increased 

iSmir ' ■Ehe :sl« ’ and srovrthirelatiohShip of various oitles : :: 

is found to be positive if comparisons are made among different 
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S 3 . 2 e -classes, bul doea ng* hold once toms within the saae 
alize -class-rare- analysed. Of the total tSI (class I t6 IT) i 

towns, 25 per cent of class I towns, 5 ® 

towns, 11 per cent of class III towns, and 8 per cent of 
class IT towns have shown a growth rate of 25-50 per cent d 

per decade. Hearly half of the towns in class I, II and III a 

have shown a growth rate of 10 to 25 pe^? cent. Moreover, a 

more than half of the class IV towns experienced a growth 

rate of less than 10 per cent per decade. Thus the differ- 
ences between size and growth of larger and smaller towns are 

often sharper in form than in fact. 

one important feature of urtan transformation is the 
increasing visible advantage of urban emplos^ent by relying 
on more teohnologically complex methods of production. IWomS 
the dec as the sizes of a numher of towns incr 

aed. the number of workers in manufacturing, transport, storage 
and communications, and other services sector, also increased. 
Yet no significant structural changes were registered. Mo 
of the towns continue to have a weak and deficient economi 
base in terns of growth and size of commodity producing sectors. 
Ihe small size-class towns appear to have facilitated ^ro 
of agriculture' - and all^ activities, or, atleast, 
:S:)---i 3 ahibited-its''^inG Viewed in 

terms urbanization in the s-tiate has been slow and uneven. 
econoGiic terms, most of the tdwns/dn Uttar Pradesh do not have 
^ a viable industrial base.;:;, therefore they are unable to gain 

- Wr IvtIIaP the benefits of urban 

ec'onomically and socially by ^exploiy , 
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The occu.pa'tional structure of towns is also tj.ea up 
with the changing character of towns that has been taking 
place between igSI-TI. Our data quite clearly show that 
the industrial activity structure of • towns do not provide 
any adaptive mechanisms for the growth of towns. A tie-up 
of towns in the State into any economic and political linkage 
is generally not evident. 
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